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ABSTRACT 

A Study eatamined parents' contributions to the 
emerging reading abilities of kindergarten and first-grade children 
by documenting the variation in parent-child interaction during joint 
storybc»k reading and the specific interaction jattems associated 
with children's reading fluency and affect. Subjects, 32 white, 
worJcing-class parent-child pairs were videotaped for 30 to 40 minutes 
while reading to each other from a varied collection of picture 
books. An elaborate coding scheme was developed to analyze both 
parent and child behaviors. Results indicated thats (1) parents 
interpreted the mandate to read to their children in a wide variety 
of ways? (2) the way parents corrected reading errors and their 
apparent purpose for reading was associated with both the child's 
reading fluency and affect? (3) the number of error corrections and 
qutjstions answered were not related to reading fluencj- or affect? and 
(4; the number of comments made while reading was not related to 
fluency. Results showed that parent -child pairs who view the child's 
reading as fun, keep the story flowing by using semantic-oriented 
rather than decoding-oriented correction tactics, encourage questions 
eU)out the story and express humor while reading have children who are 
more fluent and more positive al»ut reading- Findings underscore the 
need for educators to convey information to parents about how to be a 
gocKl coach to the beginning reader, rather than just telling parents 
and children to read at home more. (Three tables and two figures of 
data are included? 37 references are attached.) (RS) 
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The Role of Parents in Supporting Beginning Reading 

INTRODUCTION 

Many innovative early childhood interveniiai programs as well as school-initiated 
parent-involvement programs urge parents to read to and with their children. Policy in this 
area has been influenced by research that shows that children who leam to read easily and 
at an early age are read to at home (Duridn, 1966; Teale, 1987; Elardo, Bradley & 
Caldwell, 1975; Wachs, Uzgiris. & Hunt. 1971; Walker & Keurbitz, 1979; Wells, 1981, 
198S). HcHne reading is also positively correlated with vocabulary and language 
development (Gordon & Guinagh, 1974; Irwin, 1960). 

Social class variation in parental contribution to reading acquisition has been found. 
For example, the availability and function of reading and writing materials varies widely 
across families (Anderson, Teale, & Estrada, 1980; Tcale, 1978; Teale, Estrada & 
Anderson, 1981) and regular storybook reading routines are not as prevalent in low income 
homes (Teale, 1986). Apparently the home literacy environment, in general, and the 
presence of storybook reading rituals, in particular, mediates the child's experience of and 
success with literacy instruction in school (Lancy, in press). 

As a resuh of these two lines of research, there has been a spate of new programs 
(e.g.. Running Start -Lancy & Zupsic, 1991) designed to get parents to read to their 
children, particularly those at risk for reading problems. Thanks to the media it has become 
common knowledge among parents that children should be read to at home. The weak link 
in this process is that educators are not telling parents how to read to their children. Not all 
parents may be interested in or have the skill to read effectively to their child and/or serve as 
an effective coach for the child that is just beginning to read Popular media ads encourage 
parents to "turn your child on to books," yet parents could potentially have the opposite 
effect What constitutes supportive and nonsupportive home reading practices for the 
beginning reader? 

There is a dearth of research on parent-child reading in the early elementary years to 
provide an answer to such a question. It is an important question because easy acquisition 
and enjoyment of reading in the early grades should facilitate subsequent academic 
development. The objective of this study is to begin to fill this research void. We address 
parents' contributions to the emerging reading abilities of kindergarten and first grade 
children by documenting (1) the variation in parent-child interaction during joint storybook 
reading, and (2) specific interaction patterns associated with children's reading fluency and 
affect. 



METHOD 

Not only is tiiis study unique in age of the subjects, but also in their fluency range. 
Children were in Idndci^aiten or first-grade. As each child reached the alrility to begin to 
read books independently, as jud^ by the clasaoom teacher, a parent 3 was invited to 
come lo the school to read with the child in a simulated home setting. Subjects were 
carefully selected to achieve a range from early (reading indqjendently in Kindergarten) to 
late (still struggling near the end of First gr^le) readers. Thirty-two white, woildng-class 
parent-chUd pairs were videot^ for 30-40 minutes while reading to each other from a 
varied coUection of picture books. The pairs freely choose « bich book to read and who 
would do the reading. All pairs included some parent-to-child reading and some child-to- 
parent reading. 

A global analysis of these data has aheady been reported (Lancy, Diaper & Boyce, 
1989). In that anaiyas we reviewed the videotapes to determine whether there were any 
general patterns in the storybook reading behavior of parents and children. We detected a 
trend whereby the parents of early readers tendeu to use an expansionist strategy while the 
parents of late readers were more likely to use a reductionist strategy. In this paper we 
report results from a more fine-grained analysis of these tapes. 

Independent Variables 

An elaborate coding scheme was developed to analyze both parent and child 
behaviors. To determine what limitations on the reliability of the data might be due to 
observer error, inter-observer agreement was calculated based on the videotapes of four 
parent-child pairs. In all but one case, percent of complete agreement was the statistic 
used, resulting in very conservative estimates of agreement because this statistic is stringent 
and doesn't allow for "close" measures in categorical data. 

Independent variables under study included: 

1 . Parent's error correction tactics 

2. Commentary on the books 

3. Child's asking of questions about the book 

4. Purpose for reading 

Parents' cmw correction tactics are important at this age because children make many 
mistakes-the single most frequent kind of parent-child interaction was the correction of the 
child's reading errors-but the literature currently is mute on this issue. The next three 
variables were included because smdies show that discussion of the book, asking open- 

In fact, we invited parents or "any person who reads to ai home" 

lo come to school. We had one mother/father pair, a grandmother, a 
grandfather, one father and 28 mothers. 



ended questions, and stressing meaning facilitate literacy development in preschool-age 
children. 

D^ndent Variables 
There arc two dependent variables under study here: (1) fluency and (2) reading 

affect. 

Fluency Group 

Two factors were taken into account when children were placed into fluency 
groups: (1) Number of words read per minute and (2) Age of the child. 
Number of Words Read per Minute 

At two different points in the observation session (beginning and middle) the 
number of words the child read in a three minute period was tallied. Number of words 
read ranged, across the group, trom 9 to 153. The two data points were averaged to obtain 
a per minute fluency rate for each child. In addition, at the end of the session the observer 
rated the child as high, medium sx low in fluency so that the kind of book read (easy reader 
vs. difficult narrative) could be taken into account Both the count and rating data were 
used to rank the children's fluency. 
Age of the Child 

Because the children were selected for study only when the teacher felt they had 
become "independent readers", the age and time of year for testing varied for each child. 
We designated children as either early or late readers based on both their age and the time of 
year of <*scrvation. "Early" readers were in kindergarten or the first part of first grade and 
were 5-5 to 6-9 years old. "Late" readers were in the second half of first grade and were 6- 
0 to 7-6 years old. 

Originally these age and fluency dimensions were combined as follows: 



1. 


Early, high fluency 


N==6 


2. 


Early, medium fluency 


N=4 


3. 


Early, low fluency 


N=5 


4. 


Late, high fluency 


N=6 


5. 


L£tfe, medium fluency 


N-6 


6. 


Late, low fluency 


N==5 



However, the small cell sizes made it impossible to conduct some of the later analyses. 
Also, in later analyses we found that groups 1, 2, and 4 performed similarly, while groups 
3, 5, and 6 perfomied similarly, such that the results were not only in the same direction, 
they were often the same eflect size if we pooled the data and conducted analyses on only 
two groups: (1) Good readers: children who were fluent and early (median age of 6-2 and 
median fluency ranking of 8th with words-per-minute read ranging from 44 to 124) and (2) 



fPorrsadCTK children who were nonfluem and late (median age of 6- 10 and median 
ranking of 24ih with words-per-minute read ranging from 17 to 53). Bodi groups had an 
N of 16. The two observers had 100% agreement on fluency grouping. 

Affect Gmiip 

The second dependent variable cluster reflected the attitude «rf the chUd toward 
reading as seen in the display of affect during our observations. Affect group was 
constructed fhsn a composite ofthe following five variables: (1) frustration (2) task 
engagement (3) discipline (4) subdued affect and (5) weariness at the emi of the session. 
These variables were derived from repeated viewings of the video tape, they are grounded 
inthedata(LaiK:y, 1992). Furthermore, the variables were repeatedly reworised in order to 
get the best fit to the data. We will, of necessity, report descriptive statistics on these 
variables in this section rather than the results section. 

Tlie Individual Vari.h|^ 

1. ftustration . At three points (beginning, middle and end) during the observation 
we rated on a scale of 1 Cow) to 6 (high) the child's di^lay of frustration while reading. 
At each pwnt of measurement the chUdren were evenly distributed from low to high on the 
scale with a mean of 3 and range of 1 to 6 indicating wide variation in frustration level 

We then placed each child in one of five categories descritang the pattern of 
frustration as the session progressed: 

1. Frustration stays low 

2. Frustraticm stays moderate 

3. Frustration stays high 

4. Frustration gets lower 

5. Frustration gets higher 

One might expect beginning readers to grow in frustration as the sessicm wore on but there 
was no such pattern for the group as a whole. The majority of children (25 of 32) stayed in 
a stable pattern as follows: 12 children stayed low, 8 stayed high, and 5 stayed moderate. 
Another 5 childraj became noore and 2 became less frustrated. 

2. T a skEnsaggmgm - We repeated this procedure with task engagement also using 
a rating scale of 1 flow) to 6 (high). The children were fairly evenly divided in degree of 
task engagement with a mean of 3 and range of 1 to 6 but sUghtly more children were at the 
lowest end of engagement at aU three measurement times. 

Just as with frustration, tfie majority (26 of 32) of children were stable in 
engagement across the session; 13 children stayed low, 5 stayed high, and 8 stayed 
moderate. Half of the remaining 6 children became more engaged, half, less so. 




3. Discipline A Distraction . We talUcd each incident of discipline and distraction 
that occured during the reading session. Discipline sanctions included verbal w non-verbal 
methods to get the child's attention back to riding when it had wandered. Examples range 
from "Come on, let's finish^ or XoiKJcntratc. Don't fidget about so much" in genUe 
tones, to the mother swiftly slfq}ping the child. DistiactiOT sanctions were aimed at 
controlling non-reading behavior, such as "Quit picking your nose." 

Across the group number of discipline sanctions ranged from 0 to 14. Fourteen 
children had none. Fot 12 children there were one or two sanctions. The remaining 
children were sanctioned ftom four to sa times, one child having 14. Distraction 
sanctions (one or two) occured in only 4 scsaons, and these chiWren were above the mode 
in frequency of discipline. Distraction and discipline episodes were summed to produce a 
single variable. Almost all instances (47 of 56) of discipline and distrwnion occured in the 
first three bo<rics read. Thus, the frequency of sanctiais can not be simply explained by the 
growing weariness on the part of the child as the session progres^^ but is more likely a 
reflection of parent-child interaction style. 

4. Subdued Affect We rated whether each child stowed subdued affect using a 
coding scheme developed by a group of research^ at Stanfosd ( F^ldman, Wentzel, 
WeinbCTger, & Munson, 1990). This item asked whether the child's affect display 
appeared "flat" or showed a lack of emotional energy. Ratings ranged from 5 (nuciral. 
blunted affect not seen) to 1 (highly subdued). To lecieve a "5" a chiW docs not have to be 
percolating with energy, but rather have no sign of subdued affect This rating was only 
slightly skewed, with subjects evenly distributed over 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

5. Weariness . We categorized each child at the end of the session as to whether 
they were predominandy weary, neutral or still enjoying reading. Most children (17) were 
rated as weary, six as enjoying the reading, and nine as neutral by the end of the session. 

We also categorized parent's weariness in the way we did the chiW's. Parents were 
similar, 17 were weary, seven still enjoying themselves and eight neutral by the end of the 
session. We did not use parent's weariness as a part of the dependent ^wiable here because 
we were interested in the child's altitoide, not the parent's. The child's level of weariness 
did not necessarily predict the parent's - only fifteen of the parents had the same rating as 
the child. However, parents' weariness categOTy was related to fluency of the child. 
The Affect Groups 

These five variables are associated with one another, of the 16 children wto appear 
to be most negative in reading affect, 1 5 of them are at or below the median in their scores 
on four of the five variables. Of the 16 chiWren who appear to be most positive in reading 
affect 12 are at or above the median in four of the five variables. Discipline and weariness 
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ratings were the least empirically related to the other variables, but they were skewed 
variables with a strong floor efBect 

nic two variabkss xno^ centrally related lo the others are fiustration and engagement 
level. If these two variables are analyzed without rcgaid to the odiw variaWcs, three 
prevailing patterns emerge. Each child was either low in ftustraticm aiKi high in 
engagement (n=7) (i.c.. enthusiastically woridng) or high in frustration and low m 
engagement (n=15) (i.e.. having a lousy time) or low in frustratbn and low to moderate in 
engagement (n=8) (ie., tuned out). Note that almost half the children are having a lousy 
dme. 

Weariness is related to frustration in that children who stayed high in frustration 
were ALL weary by the end of the session while chiWien who remained low in frustration 
varied in weariness. Discipline was assumed to be related to level of engagement in the 
task because children occasionally used off-task behavior puiposcly to avoid reading. This 
is difficuh to assess because of tl» floor efif^ect of the discipline variable (i.e., most chUdrcn 
had no disdpline sanctions), but a trend aRjears to confirtn this assurrq)tio^ 2/3ofthe 
chUdren who were low or became loww in engagement were sanctioned whereas only 1/4 
of the children who were high or became highw in engagement were. 

If we look at these five variables together, four groiqjs emerge with the foUowing 

pattem: 

1. ^fegat i y6 gnn i p f N=8) . These cWkiren arc moderate to high in frustration and 
parental sanctions, moderate to tow in engagement, show subdued affect, weariness at the 
end of the session, and are in the bottom third for fair more of the contributing five 
variables. Thus, this group is showing consideraWe negative affect 

2- Modgratelv ngfativc rmw (N^V These chUdrcn are high in frustration. 
OMderate to high in sanctions, moderate to low in engagement and stow weariness at the 
end of the session. Their affect rating varies across the spectrum. They are in the bottom 
third on more variables than they are in the top third of. Thus, this group displays 
nwderaiely negative affect 

3. Neutral group fN=7j. These children are moderate to low in frustration and 

engagement, they show some signs of subdued affect, and are sanctioned rarely or never. 

Their scores on weariness vary. They arc in the top third ot more variables than in the 

bottom third. Thus this group is showing neither negative nor positive affect They are 
"tuned out" 

4. F<?atiYg group fN-8). These chUdrcn are moderate to tow in frustration and arc 
not weary at the end of the session. They arc moderate to high in engagement arc never 
sanctioned, and show no signs of blunted affect They arc in the top third in four of the 
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five contributing variables. Thus, this group is up-beat and arc positive on all or most 
affect distensions. 

The key difference between groups 1 and 2 is that, in group 2, we see negative 
affect, but it is less extreme a: less mariccd than in group 1. The key diffacncc between 
groups 2 and 3 is that group 3 is low in ftusiratlon. The key difference l>etwecn groups 3 
and 4 is that group 4 is high in engagement level and affect. The two observers had 100% 
agreement on affect grouping. 

RESULTS 

Firet.wc should note that the child's affect and fluency are not strongly related. A 
conq>arison of extremes shows that rf the six youngest and most fluent readers, none arc in 
the negative group. Conversely, of the five oldest, least fluent reackre. none arc in the 
positive group. However, good and poor readers are found in nearly all affect groups. 
Thus, the relationship with each indqjcndent variable wiU be iwesentcd separately for the 
two dependent variables. 

Parent's Error Correction Tactics 

There is a dearth of research regarding the parent's response to the child's reading 
cnois. Yet, in this study, it became clear that the single naost frequent kind of interaction 
that occured between parent and child was enw conection. For these pairs, reading was 
clearly a negotiated event It follows that how the parent makes these corrections would 
have an effect on the child's reading abilities and attitudes. 

We tallied the number and type oi corrections following each of the chiW^s errors. 
We also included hesitations when die chiW made a clear signal for help (e.g., looking at 
the mother with eyebrows raised). Seven categwies emerged ranging from simply saying 
"No** to telling the child the wOTd while elaborating a general principle. The categories 
were: 

1. Simply saying "No." 

2. Isolating the error, but not offering any other help. 

Example: "Whai's Ihis word right here?" whUe pointing. 

3. Asking the child to sound the word out without aid. 

Exami^: "Don'l guess. PrtHKHinccit" 

4. Asking the child to sound the word out with aid 

Example: "No, that's a !>.' There's no 't'." 

5. Giving a whole-word clue involving picture or text. 

Example: "What do cars do?" (for the word Tiear^ or "Look at Ihe picuire." 

6. Simply telling the child the word. 

7. Telling the child the word and elaborating on the relevant rule. 

8 
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Exampte: "No, ihai*s not watertenon, it's watemelon. Same teHere, but see the order 

Parental reuses that involved a combination of these categories wKe coded in 
one erf two ways. (1) A angle statement that crossed several categories was assigned to 
the category reflecting the provision of greater assistance to the child. For exanyle. "No, 
not on a hill. They aren't on a hill. What are they on?" (while pointing to a picture of a 
Tree) would not be coded as #1 or #2, but as #5. (2) MlllliBlC statements separated by 
waiting periods were tallied in a "combination** categwy. For exan^le, one parent 
corrected a child by saying "No", waiting several sewMids, then saying "W. What sound 
does W make?", waiting several seconds, then saying in exasperation "It's 'WAS/ Now 
go on." This intaa:tion would not be adequately represented by a code of #1, #4 or #6. so 
it was coded as a corobinadon re^xxise. 
Frequency and Rangi', ^n or Camctinn Ty rtfrs 

Because of the prevalence of this kind of interaction, and the lack of empirical 
information about it. a signficant contribudon of this study is siiiq>ly the description erf the 
range and freqi«ncy of paraital correction tactics. The total number of enw conections. 
regardless of type, ranged from .40 to 6.65 per minute of the child's reading. 

Parents varied enormously in their use of ccmective strategies. For example, when 
a child hesitated over reading a w«d, some parents simply repeated (up to 29 times in one 
session) "sound it out," but withwit giving the child any clues, whereas other parents 
never gave this particular mimonition. Similarly, some parents would quickly tell the child 
the word (on 91 occasions in <Mie session) before she had even begun to decode it, whereas 
other parents never told the child the woid. 

The single most common onH- correction tactic was simply telling the chiW the 
woixL It was the predominant ta:tic for die first attempt at COTrecting the child fw 16 
parents, and a common secondary tactic fw other parents. That is, parents usmga 
phonics-based reducticmist ^tegy often begin the corection episode by simply saying 
"No", pausing for a few seconds until the child made it clear she couldn't figure the woid 
out, foUowmg up with a "Sound it out!" command, pausing for a few seconds until the 
chiW indicates sIk still can't figure the word out. at which point the parent tells the child the 
word. Thus, it was often used in combination responses. 

The second most often used tactic was to ask the child to "sound it out," but giving 
the child aid in doing so. This was the predontinant correction tactk: of 6 parents. Simply 
saying "Sound it out" with no aid was the predominant tactic of 4 parents. 

The error correction tactics were grouped into those representing a decoding 
orientation (#3 and #4, and their combinations) and those representing a semantic 



orientation (#5, #6, and #7, and their combinations). Descriptive statistics f<x these are 
given in TaWe I. Enw corrections were calculated on absolute frequency per minute of 
child reading. 

Table 1 

Descriptive Statistics for Parent's Enror Corection Tactics 



Typgof&rorCwrectiQns 

Total # Eizor Coirections 
Decoding-Oriented Emv Cot. 
Semandc-Orfented Ema Cot. 



.40 
.00 
.00 



6.6S 
1.36 
5-41 



2.26 
.41 
1.12 



1.29 
.42 
1.20 



Relationship to Huencv Group 

Parents were readily classifiable into being predominantly semantic or decoding 
oriented in the use of correction tactics. The two observes had 88% agreement on error 
correction grouping. Qiildren who were eariy» fluent readers had parents who were below 
thcnwdianin the use of "dccoding-wiented" tactics (t=l .59, p«.06). Cdnverscly, 
childr«i who were late, iKHi-fluent read«s tended to have parents who woe below the 
median in the use of "semantic-oriented*' tactics (t=- 1. 17. p«.126). See Figure 1 for a 
pictoral representation of this data. 

Figure 1 

Parent's Error Correction Tactics By Child's Fluency Group 
12t 



Number of 
Children 



■ Good Readers 
□ Poor Readers 



High Low High Low 
Semantic Tactics Decoding Tactics 

Note . Placement in "High" or "Low" categories is based on median splits on each crrcff- 
c(srection variable. 
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There is no association between the duld*s fluency and number <rfemjr ccHiections 
(is.01, p=.48). These results are not, therefore, simply a by-product of late, non-fluent 
children recdving more ccwrections. It is possible that eariy, fluent readers covered more 
text, and therefwe had more "chaw^s" to be corrected, but all children presented their 
parents with ample q)portunity to coirea them during the reading process. 

For analysis, we groiqied the enor correction tactics in two other ways. (1) 
"helpfiil. supportive" (#4 through #7) vs. "unhelpful, non-supprative" (#1 thru #3) and (2) 
"active" (#4,5,7) vs. "passive" (#3,6) tactics. Neither of these dimensions were related to 
the child's fluency level Only 6 parents were predominantly "unhelpfiil" in their tactics, 
whereas parents divided evenly on the active/^ive dimension. 
Relationship to Affect flm.^ 

Which tactic parrats used was also associated with the child's reading aflect 
Children in the most m^ve group had parents who were significantly higher in the use of 
decoding-oriented tactics than children in the other three groups (F=4.96, p=.01). The 
effect of use of scmantic-wiented tactfcs is not statistically agnificant (F=2. 1 , p=. 12 for aU 
4 affect groups). However, when the positive and neutral affect groups are pooled, these 
parents used more semantic-oriented tactics than parents in the two negative groups pooled 
(ts=2,35, p=.016). As with fluency, analysis of variance reveals that there is no 
relationship between total number of error conections and affect group (F=1.9, p=. 15). 

The relationship between parent correction tactics and both the child's fluency and 
affect group were similar, although the relationship between jarental eiror cwrection and 
child's affective response to reading was more pronounced than the relationship with 
chUd's fluency group. Thus, parents high in the use of ctecoding-oriented tactics have 
children who are poor readers and particulariy negative about reading. The use of 
semantic-oriented tactics shows the opposite trend, but the trend is not as statisticaUy 
strong, presumably because the most commoii tactic used was a semantic one, resulting in 
less variance. 

A striking observation was that the children whose parents used semantic-oriented 
tactics woe able to maintain stoiy flow. Children whose parents were decoding-oriented 
often labored over wcads to the point of losing the gist of the story. One child labored for a 
full minute over the word "was". This kind of disruption in the story flow was difficult for 
the chiW and boring for the researchers. It is easy to undmtand why such a conection 
approach would be associated with poor reading ability and attitudes. 

Commentary on the Text 

There are many snjdies in tfie literature indicating that discussion of the text during 
reading is effective. These studies focus on preschool chiWrcn who are doing "proio- 

1 1 
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reading" at best The dependent variable is typically not reading ability per se, but reading 
related skills such as langui^e acquisition and cognitive development For exan^Ie, 
Hayden & Fagan (1987) found that parraits who contextualized books fcH* their child had 
mcHe print aware preschoolers. (Sec also Goodsitt Raiian. & Pcrimutter,1988, and 
Adams, 1990) 

If this is an important dimension for the age group 'yider study, it raises the 
possibility that joint stc»y-book reading at home is more inqxvtant than school based 
reading for two reasons: (1) parents can more effectively personalize ami cttitextualize 
reading because they read cm a one-to-one ba^s and they have more shared experience with 
their child, and (2) teacho^ don't stress text-level conqwchenaon. For exanq>le. Mason 
(1982) observed 3rd and 4th grade classrooms. She divided reading activity into 1) word 
recognition, 2) word nocaning, 3) text introduction, 4) reading, and 5) text discussion. 
Based on the literature die assumed a sequence of 3-4-5 would be ite most effective 
teaching sequence. She laments that it was seldom used and that studmts spent very little 
time actually reading under a teacher's supervision (most of their time was spent on 
woricsheets.) 

The present study addresses whether text discusskm effects 5- thiou^ 7-ycar-olds 
who are beginning rvaders. Based on our review ctf the literature (see (joodsitt ct al., 
1988 and Ptellegrini, 1989) and experience observing ^nt story-book reading, we decided 
to tally non-reading, but on-task parent-child comments into the categories most likely to 
contribute to reading development as follows: 

1. Word-level Cim^heasion, Word Meaning 

Examidr. *A nH is a hole in the road" 

2. Mechanics Instruction 

Sample: "T means it's aciting." 

3. Text-level OMUprehenaon 

a. Text introduction Qxxk is previewed or reading is prepared m some way.) 

Example: "Let's see if he went to the doctor like you did" 

b. Text Discussion 

i. Apply to the child's experience. 

Exanmle: 'Yod didnt have to take a nap at your school." 

ii. Mental Demands 

Exampte: "Why isn't it hot under the house?' 

iil Medium Nfental Demands 

Exami^: "Locks rocxe like a i)^ a Idtten." 

iv. Low Mental Demands 

Example: "Wh^sthat?" (a cop) 

V. ^notive (Humor) 

Example: "Oh no!" or "This is funny!" as smile tx laugh 
vl Emotive (expressions about feelings) 
Example: "llove baby animals, and my Tabl>iL" 
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Wc talUed die number of utterances for each child and parent fw each book read. 
Frequency and Range of T ext Commentary 

The scores on toial conmientaiy (parent and child conauKnts combined across ten 
categwies)ran^ from OK) 58 (median =19). Some dyads made no comment at all. 
while othCTs made as many as 20 comments while reading one book. Thus, there was 
considerable variation in text discussion. Given that all possible canments were tallied, 
including simply giggling, commentary was not frequrat. Parents made more comments 
than chikJren. The most frequent category of parental commentary was tow and medium 
maital demands (eg,. "Whai*s thatr). The least fiequent catcgwy was text introduction, 
which only 4 parents ever did, and they did it only once during the observation. TTie most 
cwnmon category for children was expressing humor (eg.. ^ fhat's funnyf'O. The mean 
number of humor-relat«I comments was 2,9 for the 3<M0 minute session, the range was 0 
to 15. All other categories of children's comments, besides tow and medium mental 
demands, had a mean below 1 with over half of the childrai making no COTiroent at all. 

Of the 16 dyads bdow the median on total commentary, 15 were below the median 
on paremconmoitaiy and 13 were below the HMdian on child ccMnmcntaiy. Thus, the total 
ccmnnentaiy score rqsesents a reading intcractton pattwn and can not be explained by one 
member of the pair dominating the other (with 4 exceptions). 

Ctoirelation between the two observers for parents* consnentary was x^.80. for 
children's conanentaiy was 1^.92, and fw total commentary was i^.83. 
RelarionshiD to Fluency nmiy 

The ANOVA suggested no relationship between amount of text coimneniaiy and 
the child's fluency group. MANOVA's run separately for chUd comments and parent 
comments similariy showed no relationship between amount of commentary and fluency. 
Relationshtpfti Affect fimiy 

Hie amount irf commentary by the child across aU ten categories was related to 
reading affect (Hotellings T=2.34, p=,022). The relationship is nonlinear . A-priori 
contrasts show that groups 1. 2, and 3 are simUar in amount of coirancntary. but the 
positive groiq) is enga^ in substantiaUy more commentary. A similar, but non-significant 
trend was found for parent commentary (Hotellings T=2.02, p =.144). 

Questioning 

In addition to text commentary, we noted whether children questioiwd their parents 
during the reading episode. Whitehursi. Fako. Lonigan, Fischcl. DeBaryshc. Vaidez- 
Menchaca. CaulfieW (1988). Many (1988) and Goodsitt et. al. (1988) found that the 
number of open-ended questims asked by mothers during rwding was related to positive 
chiW develqraient in toddlere. Is this a relevant dimension of intcim:tion with beginning 
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readers? Unlike presdioolers, children at the under 

qucstion-askcrs. Wc assumed that mothw's responses to those questions would reflect: 
(1) how effectively the parent follows the child's cue - a measure d contingent behavior 
and (2) the extent id which children are allowed to nwnifor and control their own reading 
education. In "Learning to Read without a Teacher" Torrey (1969) niakcs Ac point that 
chUdrcn who are allowed to monittff and control thdr own reaiing educatiwi (via directed 
questions) do well Similarly, Whitehurst et. al. (1988) argue that it is important that 
mothers effectively foUow the child's cue. Does the parent capitalize on inciitents where 
the child wants to discuss the text, or try to push on? 

We tallied Ae number of child-initiaied questiwjs and categorized the types of 
parents' responses as cilhCT (1) encouraging, (2) simply answering (e.g.. "uh huh" was the 
total response), or (3) discouraging (e.g.. ignraing the child, or saying "Just read and find 
out"). The two observers had 100% agreenont on this categorization. 
Fpi^iwmcv and Ranpf. of Questioning 

TTie group range for tmal number of questions asked during the observation session 
was 0 to 8, witii 23 chiWren asking two or fewer questions. This paiaUelstte commentary 
results and indicates that tiiere is wiyUttie discussion of the teu during jmnt story-book 
reading with this group. The children feU into three groups wi A roughly 1/3 (10) asking 
no questions at aU, another 1/3 (12) had questions answered and elaborated on in an 
encouraging manner, the remaining 1/3 (10) had questions unanswered, or briefly 
answered and not in an encouraging manner. Only flueediUdren had one or more 
questions ddiberaiely ignored. One parent ignored five questions from her child. 
RftlatiffllShip PtMncy Group 

Chi square for number of questions asked by fluency level was 7.5 (p - .48). 
Thus, both the highest and lowest fluency groups were as likely to ask (or nm adc) 
questions. On die other hand, how tiieir parents responded to the questions was associated 
with fluency level (sec Bgure 2). The group of chUdren who asked no questions were 
evenly divided between early, fluent and late, nonfliant readers. But for children who did 
ask questions, the majority (9 of 12) of those who had parents who encouraged questions 
were in die highest fluency groups and those whose parents discouraged questk>ns were 
primarily (5 of 6) in the tower fluency groups. AU three of the chUdren whose questions 
were ignored were in the lowest fluency group. Conversely, only six children had tiuee or 
more questions answered and elabwated on and they were all in the the tq> fluency groups. 
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Figure 2 

Question Response by Fluency Group 



Number of 
Children 




Quesfons Questions Ques^ns No Questions 
&xx>uiaged SImpiy Discouraged Asked 
Answered 



Relationship to Affect Group 

There is no relationship between the number of questions asked and the child's 
affect ffoup. There noay be a m»i-linear relationship in that half of the children who asked 
no questions were in the moderately negative group, the other half were distrilnited across 
the remaining three groups. There is no significant relationship between the way questions 
were responded to and the child's affect group (Chi Square 10.4, ps.32). Extreme 
comparisons revealed the same results in that the three children who had questions 
unanswered were in the modoatdy negative (ns2) and neutral (n=l) groups. The six 
children who had three or nxne questions elaborated on were distributed across all the 
affect groups. 

Purpose for Reading 

Hayden & Fagan (1987) found that preschool children for whom reading is a 
meaning-getting process are more print aware and have higher proto-reading abilities. It is 
a logical assumption that similar effects would be seen for the age group under study. 
Indeed, in our imtial analysis it was apparent that different goals for reading reflected the 
pail's enjoyment of reading (Lancy, Draper & Boyce, 1989). 

In the present study we assessed purpose for reading in two ways. First, we 
categorized each chiki and each parent according to a subjective sense of their overall 
purpose for reading, as follows: 
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1. Meaning-getting process (understanding the story or plot, learning the content, etc.) 

2. Having a good tiroe (entertainment, the book is a vehicle for giggling, cuddling, etc.) 

3. Learning ^dlls (practicing sounds and words) 

4. Just get through it (assigned duty, ^ows little interest in content, tries to finish 

quickly, parent says '*coms on" when die child initiates discussion) 
The child's purpose for reading was not necessarily the same as the parent's. For example, 
a parent may view the child*s turn to read as a time for inacticing skills, whereas the child 
may view his/her turn to read as a time for having fim. Second, we rated tx>th the child's 
and parent's overall reading style as dth^ monotoneAobotic, nonnal, or 
expressive/dramatic. 

Prenuencv and Bflny« nf Pnrpn«i> for B«»flrfiny 

The greatest variatioi in purpose occurs when the child is reading. When the parent 
reads, almost all pairs read for fun. Parents viewed child reading time as an opportunity 
for the child to have fim an oiqxntunity for the child to learn andAH' display reading 
skills. Chikhen read to *1mve fun** fx to A get through it.** Neitha group read 
predominantly for meaning. Tt» two observers agreed on 75% of the categorizations. 

Each parent and child weit given an overall rating of their reading style. For 
children this variable was not discriminating because 28 of the children read in a 
monotcMN/robotic sQ^le. For parents there was a little mcne range. Four parents read in a 
monotoneM>botic ^le, 20 in a normal tone, ami eight in an expressive/dramatic way. The 
two observers agreed on 75% of these ratings. 
Relationship to Fluencv Qmup 

Purpose for reading is associated with children's reading fluency. The contrast for 
parents* purpose for reading while the child reads is givoi in Table 2. The Chi Square for 

Tat^2 

Fluency Group by Parents* Purpose for Child's Reading 

Parent's Purpose Good Poor 

for Child Reading Readers Readers 



Having a Good Time 
Learning Skills 



11 


2 


5 
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this table is 8.29 (ps.004). Thus, good reaiters have parents who appcsn to view the 
chiM*s fettling as a time jfiK'^tmainment, lather than skill prac^^ A similar finding was 
obtained to tte child's purpose while the child reads (Oii square » 4.52, p ».03). 
Additionally, of the seven pairs who do not read for fun when the parent is reading none of 
the childrm are early, fli»nt readers. 

Table 3 brings together both the child and the parents* purpose for reading and 
reading style in a nanative fbimat to ihow how these behavicns are associated with the 
child's fluoicy grouping. Descr^tions of the pairs are ^ven in each cell The left to right 
diagonal shows the most dramatic contrast in purpose for reading. The upper left cell is 
predonnnantly hig|i fluency readers and the lower right is predominantly bw fluency 
readers. 



TaUeB 

Fluency Gnniping Based on Purpose for Reading and Reading Style 



Parent 



Have 
Fun 



Practice 
Skills 



Child 



Have Fun 



Plgposc for both pansnl and chiW white 
child imis is to have fan. Samefbrwlien 
parent reads. Theyieadindilieran 
expressivc/Affinatic or nonnal tone. 

Good Readers N=10 
Poor Readers N=l 


Pmpose for chiki when child reads is to 
get dnough the Bin for parent it is 
fix- meamng or fim, or parent ^ 
e^pe^y dran^c/^qmsive (le.. 
pamn does somAhing fun.) 

Good Readers N=2 
Poor Readers Ns3 


Avpose fior chiki while child reads is 
meadi^ or fan, but for parents it is to lean 
skills. Parent reads in a normal ch* 
mooMone style (ie., diild has gist of fim 
readfa^ but parent does not.) 

Good Readers N=l 
Poor Readers N=3 


Pmpose for bfKh diiki rea(k is to 
team sldUs or get thnwgfa the task. 
Same for when the parents reads for 
seven dyads. Both read in a nomial or 
monotone style. 

Good Readers N=3 
Poor Readers Ns9 



Relationship to Affect Group 

The parsit's purpose while the chiki read was also related to the child's affect 
group; chiklren who had parents who en:q>hasized reading for fiin were more positive about 
reading (Chi Square = 6.8, p=.08). The child's purpose while he or she read showed a 
»milar, but non-significant trend (Chi Square - 2.6, p«.45). 
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The parent's ^le of reading was not associated with the child's reading affect In 
fact five of the eight parent who read in an repressive way have children in the negative 
or nxxlerately negative group. While it is logical that the child's style of reading is related 
to tl» child's reading affect, there isn't enough vaiiatkm in die way the child reads to do an 
analysis. However, three of the four children who were not nx>notone readers were in the 
positive group. 
Book Selection 

Another interactiOT. also reflecting puipcMe for reading, is book selection. Some 
30 books ranging fiom Golden Books to controlled (Dick & Jane-style) readers to 
CaWecott winners were spread casually over a coffee table. After observing each pai r 
select each book we categ(»ized reason for book choice as: 

1. Familiar and liked 

2. Seems interesting, or fiinny, ot appealing (e.g., -I want a funny one.") 

3. Conndsseurship (e.g., familiar with the series ot charwrters, likes the author) 

4. Easy (e.g., "You can read all these words.") 

5. Froximity (e.g., on the top of the stack) 

6. No discussion 

7. Unclear 

In the instances where it was clear why \bt choice was made, chikiren primarily 
choose a book because it was familiar and liked (18 instances) or because it seemed 
interesting ot funny (9 instances). Other categories were expressed by children only four 
or fewer times. Parents, on the other hand, primarily choose a book because it was easy 
(12 instances), all other categories were expressed three or fewer times. Itonts were more 
concent with choosing books the child might have success with than the child was. No 
analysis with the dependent variaUes was done because of limited entries in most of the 
categories and most interactions being ''unclear." It was interesting to us that so little 
discussion vx^ place. Tlicre didn't ai^)ear to be any tadt rules or ccRimnmication of 
reasons for bocric choices. It appeared to be more random than a negotiated decision or an 
act of connoisseurship. 

CONCXUSIONS 

Educators encourage parents of high-risk chiWrcn to read to them, but without a 
sense of how that advice is carried out by diffeent parents. Because of the inqjortance of 
this kind of mteraction and the lack of empirical it formation about it for schod-aged 
children, a significant contribution this study is simply the descripticm of the range and 
frequency of parent and child behaviors during jomt story-book reading. This study 
provides a picture of the variation among beginning readers and their parents during 
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Storybook reading. The variation was striking even though the samplt was from a 
relatively homogeneous wosking-class population. 

One example of such striking variatirai was that although "expressing humor"* was 
tte iixm coimi»n kind of confflKntary timdc by childrai, sonw children 
comment , while one child made 15 siKh cmnments. AnoAer example of wide variation is 
that one parent dclitmicly isnacBd five questions faxn her chikl, wl^reas another parent 
enthusiasticallv elahntatfld cm dght que^ons asked by her child, while oto children 
simply didn*i ask any questions at all. A final example of variation in parent bdiaviw was 
given in the section on error orarections: when a child hesitated over reading a woid, one 
parent simply repeated **sound it out," but without giving the child any clues, 22 times in 
one session whereas other |»rentsiicKC gave this particular adrix>nitk)n. Anotf»«rparent 

quiddy toU the chiU d» wOTd before she had even begun to <tecodc it 21 tiincs in one 
session, whoeas other parents jt^a told tte child the word. 

Qeariy, this study indicates that box patents interpret the mandate to read to their 
childrai varies. A second purpose of this study was to suggest which aspects of that 
variation are associated with fliwncy and positive affect while reading. To suitHnarize our 
nwults: (1) the way parents conected reading errors, and (2) their qjparent purpose for 
reading aiul reading style was associated with both the child's reading flueny and affect, 
and (3) the way parents te^ioncted to queries frran the child was associated witii fluency, 
and (4) the number comments chikiren made while reading was related to their reading 
affect In other words, pairs who view the child's reading as a source of fim. keep the 
stray flowing without letting die chiW get bogged down in decoding (by using semantic- 
orknted ratiier than decoding-OTiented corection tectics), encourage qi»stion$ about the 
story and express humor while reading have children who are more fliwnt and more 
positive about reading. It shouU be noted here that children primarily made humrous 
comments (e.g., ^This is funny!), and no significant amount in any other comment 
category. The c«mnectbn to positive reading affect is obvious. We might describe the 
profile of parent-chihi interaction for good readers as stressing functio n; they seem to 
operate ftom a motto of 'heading is fun!** Conversely, parent-child interaction for poor 
readers stresses form; they seem to operate 6om a motto of ''reading is work!" where 
storybo(rfc reading is a time for skill practice. This supports otiier studies in die litoature 
Uiat indicate a conqaehension-based approach to parent-child reading is more effective than 
a skills-based apfnoach. 

Equally of interest are those variables that were mtf assodated with reading fluency 
or affect To summarize, (1) number of error corrections, and (2) nunrfjcr of questions 
answered, were not related to reading fluency or affect, and (3) numbCT of wHnments made 
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while reading was not related to reading fluency. Overall, it appears that the quality of the 
interaction bctwwn parent, child, and book, but not the quantity is associated with 
positive reading ainlity and a£fect in this population. Ttese findings are somewhat 
ccmtraiy to some of the pubtished literature indicating mere quantity of interaction is 
predictive of reading abilities. We see two primary reasons for this apparent coitrwliction: 
(1) age, and (2) cultural background of the participants. Fast, die puUished literature 
focuses on preschoolers rather than school-aged subjects. DeLoache's ( 1984. DeLoaclw 
& Meiuk)2a 1985) wofk suggests that the expan»onist tactic is more charuieristic of 
interacticm with very young children. As the chiki grows older, attendcm shifts to the 
mechamcs of reading, ihae is much less elaboration of and commentary on the text A 
related pcnnt is that the books used in these sessions with fledgling readers were veiy 
familiar. It is possiWe, that had we observed some of these pairs engaged in story-book 
reading several years earlier, we would have seen much more commentary and mutual 
questioning. 

A second explanaticm relates to the cultural background of our participants (Lancy. 
inpress). The Uterature that supports the view that stwy-book reading is an qqwrtunity 
for a great deal of teaching and learmng that goes well beyond reading, has been conducted 
almost exclusively with uppa middle-class families where the nK)thers were highly 
educated (e.g.. Heath, 1982; Many, 1988; Ninio & Bruner. 1978; Snow & Goldfield, 
1982.1983; Taylor, 1983). More limited research m parent-child literacy activity in 
working-class families (e.g.. Heath, 1983; MiUer et al.. 1986) suggests that jdnt 
stoiyboc^ reading is limited in degree and complexity. Perhaps in this sample mere 
quantity of interaction is not predktive of reading fluency and affect because that interaction 
is not always enhaiwing. reflecting the relative poverty of some of these parents' repertoire 
of storybook reading tact'^s. 

We should note that most of the children were struggling, uncomfortable, and 
sometimes negative about reading, reminding us what a difficult and arduous task learning 
to read is. Altiiough more children were negative than positive about reading, that was 
tremendous variation in die affect displayed by children while struggling through a book. 
While one child would pout, push herself b^k into the couch, cross her arms and 
commuracatc in bo^ language *1 hate this! I'm only doing it because you roacte me,** 
another would eagerly grab a book, cuddle with her mother, and smile throughout the 
reading process. 

It is also imp(»tant to note that we wimessed what appeared to be well-meaning 
patents who actually may have damaged their children*s attitude toward reading. For 
exampte, one of our late, nwi-fluent readers was accompanied to the session by bc«h 
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parents. They clearly valued reading for their daughter and naeniioncd. in a follow-up 

interview, that they had purchased fla^caids and other reading readiness aids for her. As 
she read, slowly, painftiUy, they jwovidcd a steady stream of exhortations. But. these were 
either of the "You cm doit!" swt or were purely decoding-oriented. '^n two vowels go 
waUdng...." They even went so for as to prevent the child's attempts to "construct" 
meaning. teUing her not to "cheat by looking at the pictures." When she didn't heed this 
advice, her father actually placed a piece of paper over the iUustration. InothCTwoids. 
caring, enthusiastic parents who rely entirely on ctecoding (or reductionst, Lancy. Draper & 
Boycc 1989) tactics may be doing their beginning reader mOTB haim than good. These 
parents were trying hard to be good parents, they were conscientious, and they were not a 
smaUminority. Our findings indicate the possiWlity that when it comes to storybocrfc 
reading "more" is not better, unless it is "mMe" of a particular kind of intcfaciion. 
Furthennore, there is tremendous variation in parent-child joint straybook reading with this 
age group, and not all parraits are efifectiveawhcs for their child. Tte findings undcrecore 
the urgent need for educators to convey mcse infonnation to parents about how to be a 
good coach to the beginning reader, ratiier than just telling parents ami chiMrcn to read at 
home more.* 



Support for our findings of a relationship between parcnt-chUd interaction styles 
and the child's fluency and enjoyment of reading would be strcngtlwn::d with two design 
modifications. Fust, it would be helpful to sanqjle across a wider cla« spectrum. Our 
sanq)Ie did not iiwlude any families of Ac sort documented by Taylor (1983) where 
stoiybooks are central props in the drama of family life and jwnt-stay book reading is the 
glue that bonds family members together. Not did our sample inclutte families where the 
printed word is virtually non-existent (e.g , PurceU-Gates, 1991). By sampling more 
broadly, we would significantiy increase the variance available on the indqiendem 
variables. It would also be helirful to conduct a longitudinal study of children ftom the ag 
of 4.5 to 7.5. to capture changes in interaction patterns as a function of the child's age and 
changing status as non-reader, beginning reader, and independent reader. Also, quite 
obviously, we wouW be in a much stronger position to argue tiiat something about the 
inifraction patterns at 4.5-6 years wctb influencing tiw chiW's interaction witij academic 
reading instruction finom 6-7.5 years. 
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